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his students. I was his favourite pupil and, to a certain
extent, assistant.
Looking back at my student years, I cannot help feeling
that I arn greatly indebted to rny alma mater. I have a
high regard for university scholarship and university life.
By its very definition, 'a university is dedicated to the study
of the whole sum of human knowledge as it exists at a
given moment. This enables the student, while specializing
along a definite line, to live, to a certain extent, in intel-
lectual contact with the main currents of science. But
academic scholarship must be assured complete freedom.
In saying this I do not wish to advocate that false "free-
dom*1 of the universities, which would turn them into a
forum for political discussion envenomed by passion, false-
hood, and vulgar cynicism. A true university is the best
medium for the growth of that broad-mindedness which is
the pre-requisite for fruitful scientific work and all other
forms of constructive activity.
I left the university with a firm intention to prepare
myself for an academic career, notably for the chair of pur&
mathematics. My decision was very distasteful both to my
mother and to Uncle Rostislav. They argued that a pro*
fessorial career did not befit a nobleman. Finally, uncle
persuaded me to accept a nominal position in the chancery
of Count Kotzebue, Governor-General of Odessa, while
continuing my academic studies. This circumstance gave
me access to the Count's parlour, where among others I met
Gount Vladimir Bobrinski, then Minister of Ways of Com-
munication. Apparently at Gen. Fadeyev's suggestion, Bo-
brinski repeatedly spoke to me of the great advantages of
the career of a railroad man. Tempted by his words, I
told him that I was going to give up my academic career
and take an examination for the degree of traction engineer.
To my surprise, the Count strenuously opposed niy latter
intention. To his mind, the caste of engineers was a great